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generally acquiesced in or at most but feebly resented, show
that freedom of speech had made little progress during the
sixteenth century. But the respect for the crown, tte con-
fidence reposed in its policy, and the personal loyalty felt
towards the sovereign, which made Elizabeth's Parliaments
so submissive, gave way to different feelings in the following
reign. It is hardly likely that James' first Parliament,
which fought the battle of privilege so stoutly in the cases
of Goodwin and Shirley, would have tamely submitted had
the king restricted their liberty of speech in the peremptory
manner of his predecessor, But a good understanding was
on the whole maintained during the early part of the reign,
and no collisions of this kind occurred. The first attack on
liberty of speech was made in 1614, after the dissolution of
what was known as the Addled Parliament. That assembly
had obstinately refused to grant supplies unless the king
would abandon his claim to impositions. Finding the -king
immoveable, they attacked the courtiers and the favourites.
It was indicative at once of James' timidity and of his unwis-
dom that he did not check the leaders of the opposition
while the House was sitting, but punished them when
nothing was to 'be gained. After Parliament had broken
up, the more violent speakers were sent to the Tower ;
others were ordered to remain in London ; others again
were struck off the commission of the peace. In 1621
James went further. The first session of that year was in
the main successful and harmonious, but the king showed
his displeasure against Sandys, who had already suffered in
1614, by imprisoning him during the adjournment. When
the House met again, -questions were asked as to the cause of
his detention. In an arrogant and ill-tempered message
(p. 31 o) James not only declared his intention of punishing
any member whose conduct might appear to him to merit
punishment, but forbade the House to proceed with the dis-
cussion of foreign affairs, respecting which they had already
drawn up a petition (p. 307). The reply of the Commons
(p. 311) was temperate but firm. They insisted on their
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